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i In  the  Other  Americas 


Between  the  west  wall  of  the  Andes  and  the  bulge  of  Brazil  lie 
the  pampas,  tropical  forests,  and  mighty  rivers  of  South  America. 
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Over  the  Andes 


High  mountains,  rocky  gorges,  swamps,  jungles  and 
deserts  are  the  great  obstacles  to  land  transportation  in 
Latin  America.  From  Colombia  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the 
towering  wall  of  the  Andes  rises  along  the  western  coast.  The 
Amazon  basin  and  the  Gran  Chaco  cover  much  of  South  America 
with  their  tropical  forests,  through  which  muddy  rivers  wander 
like  boa  constrictors  that  no  man  has  yet  tamed.  Between  Peru 
and  Chile  lie  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Atacama  desert.  Trop- 
ical lowlands  in  Venezuela,  volcanic  ranges  in  Central  America, 
little  isolated  Mexican  valleys  scooped  out  of  the  rocky  highlands 
helter-skelter  have  made  road  building  slow,  difficult  and  costly. 

But  moving  themselves  and  their  goods  from  one  place  to 
another  is  a habit  of  all  human  beings.  Moving  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  possible  is  the  science  of  transportation;  and  the 
Latin  Americans  have  managed  to  do  it  by  looping  trails,  roads 
and  railways  over  the  continent.  They  have  navigated  their  rivers, 
and  built  great  ports.  More  recently  they  have  started  to  open 
skyways  that  will  bring  Buenos  Aires  within  a hop-skip-and-jump 
of  Chicago. 

In  this  booklet  some  of  the  present  ways  of  transportation 
in  the  other  Americas  are  shown.  The  very  old  ways  constantly 
mingle  with  the  very  new;  llamas  take  a noonday  snooze  in  the 
shadow  of  an  Airliner;  Indians  loaded  with  a hundred  pounds 
of  pottery  trot  along  the  same  road  on  which  trucks  whizz  by. 

As  more  Latin  Americans  can  afford  to  use  the  new  ways,  they 
will  give  up  the  slow,  uncomfortable  old  ones.  Whether  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  up  or  down,  the  Latin  Americans  like  to  go 
places.  These  pictures  show  how  they  do  it. 
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As  in  the  days  of  the  Incas  the  llama  today  is  the  beast  of 
burden  of  the  Indians  of  the  Andean  highlands.  On  rocky  trails 
and  rickety  foot  bridges  that  swing  over  mountain  streams,  the 
llama  is  surefooted  and  reliable. 


In  town,  a porter  may  rent  a hand 
truck  to  deliver  a crate  of  chickens 
to  market.  Or,  if  llamas  and  trucks 
are  lacking,  he  may  carry  the  heavy 
burden  on  his  back  like  the  Guate- 
malan pottery  maker  on  the  right. 
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The  burro  of  Mexico  has  a tough  hide  and  a patient  disposition. 
Whether  carrying  a small  mountain  of  straw  as  he  ambles  along 
a colonial  aqueduct  in  Morelia,  or  drawing  a load  of  wood  in  town, 
the  donkey  never  says  "neigh”  to  his  master. 
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In  the  cattle 
country  of  Ar- 
gentina, six  legs 
are  better  than 
two  when  the 
gaiicho  has  to 
run  the  range. 
But  in  the  mod- 
ern cities,  like 
Bogota,  capital 
of  Colombia, 
electric  horse- 
power offers  the 
run  of  the  city 
for  small  change. 
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A trailer  truck  of  a Mexican 
c'jido  (collective  farm)  carries 
a small  part  of  the  wheat  harvest 
to  the  railroad  terminal.  The 
Mexican  farmhands  stand  be- 
side their  truck  as  proudly  as 
the  Chilean  milkman,  who  de- 
livers "Milk  Delicious”  in  San- 
tiago. 

Cabs  wait  for  fares  in  colonial 
plazas;  and  interrurban  buses, 
like  the  ones  standing  in  a ter- 
minal of  Quito,  Ecuador,  honk 
their  way  through  traffic  as  they 
head  for  the  open  country. 
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Whether  in  town  or  country,  automobiles  and  trucks  and  buses 
need  smooth  roads.  The  Pan  American  Highway  is  slowly  advanc- 
ing over  the  rocky  ranges  and  along  deep  ravines,  paving  the  way 
for  the  traffic  of  the  future. 
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Oil  moves  by  tank 
car  from  the  fields  of 
southern  Argentina. 
YPF  are  the  initials 
for  Yacimientos  Pe- 
troliferos  Fiscales 
(Government  Petro- 
leum Deposits) . 

In  Bahia,  Brazil, 
where  some  of  the 
streets  are  steep,  ele- 
vators make  it  easy  for 
pedestrians. 
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For  a good  view  of  beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro  bay,  visitors  can 
take  an  aerial  cable  car  to  the  top  of  Sugar  Loaf  hill. 

Higher  than  Sugar  Loaf,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
is  Lake  Titicaca  12,5  00  feet  above  sea  level.  On  its  ice-cold  waters 
sail  the  traditional  totora  boats,  named  after  the  reeds  from  which 
they  are  woven.  These  boats  or  balsas  glide  along  under  sails  also 
made  of  totora,  looking  a little  like  long,  fat  swans  with  their 
necks  cut  olf. 
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As  ingenious  as  the  balsas  of  Titicaca  is  the  steel  drum  ferry 
put  together  by  two  oil  workers  who  are  laying  a pipe  line  through 
a tropical  swamp. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Amazon,  at  Manaus,  river  boats,  ocean- 
going freighters,  barges  and  hydroplanes  link  Latin  America  with 
the  world’s  commerce. 
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On  the  rim  of  the 
continent  are  the 
great  ports.  Buenos 
Aires,  one  of  the  bus- 
iest of  these  ports, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Its  modern  docks  han- 
dle the  grains  and  the 
meat  that  come  from 
the  rich  pampas  to 
the  west  and  the  farms 
and  forests  of  the 
north. 

In  Havana,  ocean 
liners  load  and  unload 
under  the  guns  of 
Morro  Castle. 
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Railways  in  South  America  cross  some  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world.  The  line  from  Lima  to  Huancayo,  Peru,  running 
2 58  miles,  rises  from  512  to  15,693  feet.  Narrow  gauge  lines 
frequently  connect  the  mining  towns  and  oil  fields  with  coast 
towns  and  shipping  centers.  In  1942  there  were  more  than  80,000 
miles  of  railways  of  all  kinds  in  the  twenty  republics. 
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High  above  the  llama  trails,  the  balsas,  the  windings  rivers  and 
the  climbing  railroad  tracks  fly  the  modern  passenger  and  freight 
planes.  Trips  that  used  to  take  many  days  by  muleback  can  be 
made  in  an  hour  or  two  by  air.  From  Mendoza,  Argentina,  planes 
make  the  hop  over  the  Andes  to  Chile.  From  La  Paz  they  cut 
swiftly  overland  to  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  From  Barranquilla,  Co- 
lombia, they  wing  over  the  Caribbean  to  Havana  and  Miami.  In 
1943  there  were  113,929  miles  of  air  routes  in  the  twenty  Latin 
American  countries. 
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The  Travel  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pan 
American  Union 
helps  travelers  who 
are  planning  a trip 
to  Latin  America 
and  who  may  want 
to  know  about  pass- 
ports, health  certifi- 
cates, hotel  accom- 
modations, train  and 
plane  schedules,  va- 
cation resorts,  and 
currency  exchange. 

This  is  transpor- 
tation, too. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  maintained 
by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  It  was  established  in  1890.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  friendship 
among  all  the  Republics.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries  in  amounts  proportional  to  population. 

The  special  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  private  and  governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  with  individuals  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  These  divisions  gather  information  on  foreign  trade,  health,  statistics, 
education,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  agriculture,  travel,  and  labor 
and  social  information  and  many  other  subjects. 

Inter-American  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Day  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  on 
April  14. 
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